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as such, but is derived from our a priori cognition of the pheno-
mena which are their objects.
It is important to notice carefully what this demonstration does
not claim to prove. In the case of cause as in that of substance it
is completely impossible to formulate any doctrine a priori as to
the manner in which anything can operate as a natural cause or
even as to the kind of thing which is capable of so operating. We
can no more say a.priori what is a cause than we can what is a
substance (though Kant himself was convinced on other grounds
that the essence of substance was force and that therefore nothing
but a substance could actually be a cause).1 But what we can
maintain is that there is some temporal antecedent in nature which
stands to any observable change whether physical or psychical in
the relation of cause to effect, and this contention is untouched
by the objection that in many cases cause and effect are empirically
found to be simultaneous, since the order, not the lapse of time, is
that with which we are concerned.
Third Analogy
All substances in so far as they can be perceived as coexistent
in space are in complete reciprocal connexion; for I do perceive
things as coexistent and must do so to render apperception
possible. But objective coexistence can no more be inferred from
the reversibility of perceptions than objective sequence can be
from their irreversibility, but must be apprehended antecedently.
Now to apprehend coexistence as objective, that is, as subject to a
rule, I must conceive it as involving a necessary connexion between
the objects which coexist, though with the same reservations
which previously held of substance and causality. I cannot, in
fact, determine, a priori, how any two objects are reciprocally
related, but I can be certain that such relation exists in so far as
the two exist at the same time.
Postulates of Empirical Thought
The contents of this chapter are of no great importance since
all that is of value in it, including the Refutation of Idealism added
in the second edition, is stated elsewhere in the Critique. The
section as a whole owes its origin to Kant's decision to include
the modal notions of necessity, actuality, and possibility among
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